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A foort View of the State of Knowledge, Literature, and Tafte, 
in this Country, from the Acceffion of King Edward the Fir/t, 
to the Acceffion of Henry the Fourth. 


[From the New Annual Regifter, Vol. V. for 1784.] 
(Continued from page 535, and concluded.) 


HAUCER is entitled to eminent praife as a poet. He was 
} endued with a fine genius, and fhone in very different kinds 
of compofition. His Canterbury Tales are mafter-pieces, which 
exhibit a wonderful variety of talents ; for they abound with the 
fublime and the pathetic, with admirable fatire, genuine humour, 
and an uncommon knowledge of life. The ftories told by the fee 
veral guelts are exactly fuited to their charaéters, and clearly 
evince that the author, notwith{tanding the aids he derived from 
his acquaintance with Italian literature, was poflefled of a noble 
invention and a fruitfulimagination. Whatever were the defects 
of his ftile, they were entirely the defeéts of the period in which 
he flourifhed. Atthe fametimeithas aclaim to much higher praife 
than it hath frequently received. The accufations of a want of 
harmony in his verfification have often proceeded from an igno- 
rance of the ftructure of our language in that age, and of the 
manner in which it was pronounced. Chaucer is ufually charac- 
terized as the father of Englith poetry: he was undoubtedly the 
firft perfon in England to whom the appellation of a poet, in its 
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gevuine luftre, could beapplied. Befides the enrichment that he 
added to our native tongue in general, he had the honour of 
eftablifhing the Englifh heroic verfe, in which fo many beautiful 
compolitions have fince appeared. 

It is obfe; vable that Chaucer was uncommonly free in his re- 
ligious fentiments, and employed his talents not only in lafhing 
the immoralities of the prieits, but even in the covertly attacking 
fome of the doctrines of the church of Rome: nor hath it been 
imagined without reafon that he was a great favourer, if nota 
direct follower of Wickliff. 

Another poet of this zra, who is entitled to confiderable ap 
plaufe, is John Gower. He was the intimate friend of Chau- 
cer, and co-operated with him in all his valuable defigns, With 
refpect to his religion, he was equally enlarged in his fentiments ; 
fo natural is the connection between genius and the love of li-« 
berty. ‘Though he was much inferior to Chaucer in fpirit, ima- 
gination, and elegance, his language is not deftitute of perfpi- 
cuity, and his veriification is frequently harmonious. His courfe 
ot reading was very extenfive, and his learning was accompanied 
with a knowledge of life. He critically cultivated his native 
tongue, that he might reform its irregularities, and eftablifh an 
Englifh ftyle. His poems are diftinguifhed for their moral me- 
rit. In fhort, if Chaucer had not exifted, Gower would alone 
have been fofficient torefeue the age he lived in from the impu- 
tation of barbarifm. 

From the poets let us pafs on to the hiftorians, whom we fhall 
not find equal to their predeceflors in the fame fpecies of com- 
pofition, The Compendium of Thomas Wikes, which begins 
with the conqueft, and ends withthe death of Edward the Firft, 
is clear and full in its narration of feveral events. ‘The Chro- 
nicle that goes under the name of John Brampton, is copious in 
its accounts of the Saxons, and tranfcribes many of their laws at 
large. Higden, though a plagiary, preferves fome things which 
would otherwife have been loft. Matthew of Weltminiter con- 
cluded his Annals atthe year 1307; but his work was continued 
by other hands, and particularly by Adam de Merimuth, to 
1380. All thefe authors are ufeful, for want of better inftruc- 
tion ; and we may add to them, though he was fomewhat later 
in point of time, Sir John Froiffart, who was born in France, 
and wrote in the language of that country, but who was brought 
vp in the court of Edward the Third. His view of the reigns 
of that monarch, and his grandfon Richard the Second, is plain, 
honeft, and valuable: it is defcriptive of the manners of the 
times; and has been of no {mall fervice to our modern hilto. 
rians. Walter Hemmingford, Nicholas Trivet, Ralph BalZock, 
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Thomas Otterbourn, Robert de Avefbury, Henry Knyghton, 
John de Fordun, and William Packington, fecretary to the 
Black Prince, were hiftorical writers during the prefent pe- 
riod, The merit of Trivet and Robert de Avefbury is fupe- 
rior tothat of the reft. The hiftories of the reign of Edward 
the Second, by John de Trokelowe and Henry de Blaneford, 
contain fome curious circumftances, the knowledge of which 
could not be obtained from any other fources. 

But this age produced what was then extremely remarkable, an 
extenfive and illuftrious traveller, This was Sir John Mande- 
ville, a perfon defcended from an ancient and noble family, He 
had received his education at the monaftery of St. Albans, and 
applied himfelf, for a while, to the common iftudies of the day, 
and efpecially to phyfic; but at length he was feized with an 
invincible defire of vifiting Afia and Africa. Having amply 
provided himfelf for the purpofe, he fet out uponhis undere 
taking in 1332, and was abfent from England 34 years. When 
he returned to his native country he was {carcely known, and had 
long been given up by his relations and friends. He acquired 
an acquaintance with many modern languages in the courfe of 
his adventures, and wrote his travelsin Latin, French, and Eng- 
ith. Several falfe and fanciful things are to be found in them, 
as he was extremely credulous, and tells us not only what he faw, 
but what he heard. In other refpects his account of the coune 
tries he pafled through deferves attention ; and, excepting Paus 
Jus Venutus, he was the firft man that opened the knowledge of 
the remoter parts of the world to the weftern Europeans, 

We come now to thedivines of the period, and might here 
mention a great number of fchoolmen ; but as we referve them 
for future confideration, we fhall only at prefent take nctice, that 
John Duns Scotus and William Ockham are illuftrious names 
in the hiftory of {cholaftic theology. Thomas Doching, Ni- 
cholas Gorham, and T. Hall, befides their proficiency in this 
theology, diltinguifhed themfelves as interpreters of Scripture. 
But it was John Baconthorpe who was the moft eminent in this 
refpe&t: indeed, confidering the age in which he lived, he was 
an extraordinary mar. He publifhed Commentaries upon the 
whole of the Old and New Teftament, and his works gained a 
reputation abroad, which continued a long time. Bradwardin’s 
Treatife againft the Pelagians was likewife much celebrated for 
feveral centuries. 

The grand luminary of this era, as we have already feen, was 
John Wickliff. He was educated at Oxford, where he made an 
uncommon progrefs in all the literature of the age, and obtained 
the chief rank in philofophy and Givinity. His abilities and 
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chara€ter recommended him to the notice of Iflip, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, who appointed him reétor of Canterbury Hall; but 
under Langton, the fucceffor of Iflip, he and the other members 
were turned out to make room for the Mendicant friars. Some 
impute to this event his oppofition to the Romifhcharch. Whe- 
ther there be any juftice in this imputation, cannot now be cer- 
tainly determined ; but, whatever his motives were, he dared to 
think nobly and to write freely. ‘That he had a folid anc en- 
larged underftanding is evident from the principles advanced by 
him ; principles which will appear the more remarkable, when 
we confider the period wherein he exifted, and that he adtually 
went farther than many of the firft reformers. He had the good 
fenfe to fix Chriflianity on its right foundation, by afferting the 
abfolute fufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of faith and prac- 
tice. He denied the fupremacy and jurifdiction of the pope, the 
corporal prefence of our Saviour in the facrament, and the au- 
thority of the bifhops toinfliét temporal punifhments upon reli- 
gious offenders. ‘That his fentiments were not in every sefpect 
equally rational, will be no matter of furprize to a reflecting 
mind. ‘The wonder is, that in an age fo ignorant, and with 
cifadvantages fo great, he proceeded to the length which he did 
in the rejection of error and in the inveftigation of trath. For 
his heretical opinions he was cited before his fuperiors, and his 
dodtrines were condemned ; but being fupported by powerful 
patrons, he eicaped the malignity of his enemies, and lived and 
died in peace. Itought not to be omitted that he tranflated the 
Bible—a grand undertaking, which fhewed his real regard for 
the honour of revelation. He was not, however, the firft that 
gave us the Old and New Teftament in the vulgar tongue. 
john ‘Trevyfa, canon of Weftbury, in Wilthhire, and a great 
travell, cid the fame, in the period we are treating of ; and 
mention is made in ovr ancient authors of other verfionsof a ftill 
older date. This Trevyfa was one of the firit {cholars of his 
time, and was patronized in his learned undertakings by Tho- 
mas lord Berkeley. Wickliff, who does not appear to have un- 
derftood the Hebrew language, colleéted what Latin Bibles he 
could find, from which he made one correct copy, and from this 
he tranflated. He afterwards examined the beft commentators 


then extant, and from them inferted in his margin the paflages 








in which the Latin differed from the Hebrew. 

Mr. Hume has reprefented Wickliff and his followers as a fet 
of exnthufiafls. Without enicring into a controverfy with this 
elegant hiforian, we thall content ourfelves with obferving, that 
nothing peculiarly enthufiaftic can be traced in the character 
and conduct of Wicklif himfelf. It is apparent, from his 
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whole behaviour, that he was not one of thofe men who {corn 
to decline danger, and feem to court perfecution. Let it at the 
fame time be remembered, that had it not been for fach en- 
thufiafts as Wickliff, truth, knowledge, and liberty, would 
never have exifted in the world. 

Among the learned di(ciples of this reformer, Patefhull, 
after his maiter’s death, was the chief defender of his fentis 
ments, and was at length obliged to fly into Bohemia, where he 
became very famous among the Hoflites. Repyndon appeared 
fora while in the fame caufe, but was induced to defert and 
perfecute it, for the fake of preferment. 

The opinions advanced by the Lollards gave rife to a grand 
controverfy, in which Binham, Dymock, Sharpe, Swaffham, 
and many more, whofe names are not worthy of being refcued 
from oblivion, diftinguifhed themfelves on the oppofite fide. 
Another fubje& of debate was, the method of healing the fa- 
mous fchifm between Urban the Sixth and Clement the Seventh. 
John Colden and Thomas Palmer exerted their talents on this 
queftion, which was deemed important in thofe days, but mul 
now be regarded as altogether infignificant and contemptible. 

We fhall conclude this article with mentioning a few perfons, 
who, though not eminent {cholars themfelves, merit our grati- 
tude and applaufe as the generous patrons and promoters of lite- 
rature. Edward the Third is faid, by fome writers, to have been an 
encourager of learning ; and the account will not be thought im- 
probable when we reflect on the great improvements that were 
made in the latter end of his reign. John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancafter, is, without controverfy, entitled to diitinguifhed ho- 
nour in this refpect ; for he was the zealous protector and friend 
of the two motft illuftrious men of the age, Chaucer and Wick- 
liff. Richard Aungervyle, chancellor of England, fpared no la- 
bour or expence in collecting books from all parts, of which he 
made a prefent to the univerfity of Oxford, where he eftabiifhed 
a public library. But the moft liberal benefactor of {cieace 
was William of Wickham, who, during his own life, and ata 
prodigious expence, founded the college at Winchelter, and New 
College at Oxford. ‘Thefe feminaries were formed by him upoa 
a plan, the wifdom of which hath rendered them fingularly afe- 
fui down to the prefent day; and he had the honour to be ex- 
actly imitated by feveral illuftrious men, as will be {een when we 
fall have oceaiion to mention the literary. eltablifhments of 
Henry Chicheley, William of Waynefleet, and king Henry the 
Sixth. 

Particulars 
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Particulars relating to a Fracas which happened on Sunday the 


5th of December, 1785. 


i “HE following affair being attended with fome very fingu- 
lar circumitances, deferves, we apprehend, to be preferved 
from oblivion : 

Mr. W and Mr. S , two gentlemen of the polite 
circle, had adifpute about ten days fince, at a very fafhionable 
route in the neighbourhood of Grofvenor-fquare. It arofe from 
a difference in opinion refpecting the chara@ter of a gentleman 
Jately returned from India. Mr. W. gave Mr. S. the lie by im- 
plication, and Mr. S. foon departed ; and on the next morning 
ent Col. G. with a mefiage to Mr. W. which was read by the 


Colonel as follows : 








«SIR 

** You have infulted mein words unbecoming the charatter 
of a gentleman, and truft that you will make a proper apology 
before my friend, who has done me the honour to deliver this 
meflage.—I zm, &c.” 

Mr. W. replied, that he knew of no fuch infult, and would 
make no apology.—The Colonel faid, in that cafe he was 
inftruéted to require Mr. W.’s attendance in Hyde-park the next 
morning ata quarter before 7, where Mr. S. would meet him, 
and decide the point as in thee cafes is ufual. 

Mr. W. informed the Colonel, that he fhould take time to 
confider the matter, and that he fhould fend an anfwer by 
three o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The matter here refted for that 
time, and at three the following letter was fent by a fervant to 
Mr. S ’s houfe. 


—$ 1, 

** You fay I have infulted you and the matter may or may not 
be fo ; but I poffefs too mach good fenfe to ritk my life againit 
your’s for fo foolith a circumftance, as I am at prefent fituated. 
It is, however, in your power, if you chufe to fight, to enable me 
to meet you. 

** You are an unmarried man with a good fortune ; and if you 
were fhot through the head to-morrow, there could only be a 
fafhionable tear tor your exit, and the heirs at law would rejoice 
at the circumftance. Iam a married man, and havea wife 
and nine children, an aged mother, and two fifters, who all de- 
pend upon me for their daily exiftence. They have no other 


father, hufband, or protector; and I am but tenant for life to an 
eftate 
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eftate which, at my deceafe, ifI die before my aged mother, 
goes to a family with whom I havelong been at law, and who 
in that cafe would not give fixpence to mine. 

** I regard the punctilios of a gentleman as much as any 
other perfon, provided thofe punéctilios are within the bounds 
of common fenfe; and therefore, in order to prove to you that 
I am not afraid to meet you in the Bullet-Field of Honour, L 
hereby promife to fight you, either with piftols or with fwords, 
whenever you fhall have fecured, in cafe of my being killed, 
¢ool. perann. to my wife, and sol. per ann. to each of my chil-: 
dren during their lives.——This will enable them to live when [ 
am gone. If you do not comply with this requeft, I fhall fup- 
pofe that your challenge wasa mere piece of bravado, knowing 
what a family I{nave ; and that youare afraid to meet me, now that 
I have put itin your power to fhew whether you have courage or 
not. You cannot plead want of money on this occafion ; bee 
caufe I know you have 40,000l. in ftock, exciufive of a cleaz 
eftate of 60001. per annum.—lI am, &c.” 


To this letter Mr. S. fent back the following note :— 
** I fee you are acoward, and fhall take care to make it 
public.—I am &c, 


Mr. W. wrote back thus, ** If ever you utter any words to my 
difadvantage, by G—I will horfe-whip you until I make yoa 
recall them. I find now that you are anerrant coward.—Iam, &c.” 

The two gentlemen accidentally met on horfeback, the one 
coming into town, the other going out, on Sunday morning, 
in Hyde-Park. Each had a friend and a fervant with him. 
Juh as they came up, Mr, S. cried out, ‘* There goes that cow- 
ard W.” Mr W, turned fhort upon him, and ftriking him witl 
his filt, tumbled him off his horfe; but he recovered on his legs 
jauit as Mr. W. jumped off his horfe. A battle commenced, 
in which the two friends and the fervants never interfered, until 
Mr. W. had in faé& horfe-whipt Mr. S. to facha degree, that he 
now lies dangeroufly ill. ‘The caufeof the non-interference was 
owing to about ten butchers’ boys who came up, and fome other 
of that fraternity, who infilted on the gentiemen’s fighting it out, 
as foon as they heard that the difpute was about who fhould 
blow the other’s brains out. 

The contequence of this battle is an indiQment for an affaule 
by Mr. S. and an indictment for a chailenge by Mr. W. both 
which will probably be heard at the nexé trials at the Olde 


Bailey. . 
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Reafous of the Phanomena and Darknefi, Se. at Quebec, om the 


th 4 and O Fode 98e 
th, 15th, and 16th o towuer, 1785.6 


By Mr. Bers of the Middle Temple. 


5 


HERE acountry is covered with timber and wood, great 
rivers, and marfhy grounds, the air or atmofphere is 
denfe, damp, and unwholefome. The reflection of the fun, in 
foummer, feparates the denfe air from that of a thinner, more 
elaftic, and plaguey, or infe€tious, Hence epidemical and in- 
feétious diftempers in thefe climates, which in truth is a plague, 
but in a leffer degree than in Turkey, and parts in the vicinity 
of the Mediteranean, 

In winter, in fuch a climate, nature has no ftimulus from the 
heat; the rarification of the air cannot operate ; it is greatly 
condenfated, therefore the cold is not intenfe, but it requires a 
greater heat to put the air in action, and when that is at a cere 
tain degree for a given time, the denfity confined in the woods, 
and hovering over, is difpelled, and it becomes quite hot and in- 
fe&tious at once; therefore fuch climate is moft wholefomein 
winter, though colder thaa in a champaign, continental country, 
in the fame latitude, where the air is clear and ferene. 

If in fuch acontinental country of timber, wood, &c. there 
is cleared away, fuppofe 20 miles fquare, the air is immediately, 
or foon after, changed: it will be asa lens, or reflector, to the 
fun. The air will become more volatile in that fpot than in the 
woods. ‘The ventilation and circulation, if it can find a paflage, 
will force out the groffer air ; it will become more wholefome ; 
but if the ventilator is a river, or marfhy grounds, or the fea, 
fogs will be carried and lodged in that fpot more than in the 
woods, becaufe fuch fogs creep to where they meet with lefs re- 
pulfion, while the denfe air in fo large a track in the woods will 
repel them, and they cannot penetrate far. Thefe fogs cannot 
be eafily carried off without a ftrong heat from the fun or wind— 
they are confined en all fides—they cannot difpel in the woods— 
they cannot return as they came, without a current of air is coms 
municated to the river, &c, from fome other part, the denfe air 
above deprefles them down. Hence, confined asin a box, it 
will be often dark, and the fogs will remain long, unlefs exe 
haled. There may be great agitation in the clouds over this 
fpot, even rain, thunder, lightning, and wind, without feeing 
the caufe. There may be refleétions of the fun on oppofite 
clouds, or lightnings without thunder, very common in fuch 
a country, which may reflect upon, or penetrate into thefe fogs, 
and the lightnings or reflections will be of ared colour. Ifa 
thick, gro{s, or thundercloud paffes, it will be inftantly quite 
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dark ; and as they exhauft, or fly off, it will become light as 
before. Such thundercloud may, and often does, come in con- 
taét with fechfoor I forms a cavity for fo heavy a body, and 
falling fuddenly, as into a pit, rends or barits it; the confe- 
quence mutt be thunder, tempeft, rain, and darknefs. As this 
cloud exhaufts, the violence maft be great, becaufe, endeavour 
ing to recover itfelf as it lightens, the currents of air arifing 
from fo quick a fhock, muft be preffed to all directions, as much 
as in dropping a large flat ftone upon a bladder filled with air 
and water, We always fee in thunder, after the difcharge, a 
violent commotion of air in and about the cloud and a quick 
contra¢tion of it; then ic flies off higher and bigher, as it ex- 
hauits, The thunder, rain, and often great wind, in the fpot 
above defcribed, muft be in the extreme, becaute the crafh be- 
ing fo inftantaneous, the cloud cannot recover eafily, however 
great the ftruggle and buoyance of the air ; the thunder repeated, 
quick, of different founds, and irregular. The ignition meets, 
flies from all directions, is a continued blaze, and will have dif- 
ferent colours, as the heavings or levity of the cloud, or its parts, 
may be. It will be oftener thunder, rain, and tempett in that 
fpot than any other part through the extent of woods, unlefs 
where there are mountains :—it is a vortex into which heavier 
clouds will fall. All {paces of land cleared 6n a continent are 
vortexes for the denier clouds, and though the ventilation of 
air on the earth is increafed, and the reflection of the fun rari- 
fies it, yet it will be vifited by epidemical diforders in the night, 
iffuing from the woods, and have more rains, thunder; &c, than 
in the woods {ome diftance from it. 

From fuch caufes I am inclined to think with fubmiffion to 
thofe {killed in nature, arife the fogs, fudden darknefs, thunder, 
lightning, high winds, &c. at Quebec, in a ‘country jately 
cleared, 





An AWN & 0 2S GT &E. 
ERBRUGGEN, the original ator of Oroonoko, in a dif- 


pute with one of king Charles’s illegitimate fons, was fo 
far traniported, by fudden anger, as to ftrike him, and call hima 
fon of a whore. The affront was given behind the icenes of 
Drury-lane Theatre. Complaint was made of this daring in- 
fulton a nobleman, and Verbruggen was told, that he muit 
either not actin London, or fubmit publicly to afk the nobie- 
man’s pardon. During the time of his being interdicted, 
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he had engaged himfelf to Betterton’s theatre; he therefore 
confented to afk pardon, on having liberty to exprefs his fubmif- 
fion in his own terms. He came on the ftage dreffed for the 
part of Oroonoko; and after the ufual preface, owned that he 
had called the duke of St. A a fon of awhore. “ Itis 
true (fays he), and I am forry for it.” 








An ANECOD OT E, 


ORD RODNEY relates a circumftance which happened on 
board his fhip, the Formidable, of 80 gurs, in the action 
with Count de Graffe, in the Weft Indies, which is perhaps 
fearce to be equalled for bravery in any age whatever. A {failor, 
who aéted as one of the gunners, had his right arm fhot away 
juft as he was going to fire the gun, when, without the leaft ap- 
parent concern, he fnatched up the match in his left hand, fay- 
ing to the failor who ftood by him, ‘* D—n your eyes, what you 
thought I had but ome arm!” 





Obfervations on the Wine called by our Anceftors Sack. 
{From the New Annual Regifter.] 


T feems incredible to many people that our forefathers 
] fhould have put fugar into their fack, They affert, that 
the fack drank by Sir John Falftaff, by Shakfpeare’s contempo- 
raries, and by Jonfon, with his fong in the Apollo, was not the 
wine which is known to us by the name of fack, and which 
is ufed for little other purpofe than to make walnuts tafte 
fweeter. This manner of reafoning is not, perhaps, ftriatly 
logical. ‘There is no difputing about taftes in refpect to eating 
or drinking; which are fo various in the fame age and nation, 
that to ufe a vulgar phrafe (as Lord Chefterfield fays), what is 
one’s man’s meat is another man’s poifon. 

I think the matter may be elucidated by areference to Vene 
ner’s Via rea ad Vitam longam, printed in the year 1728. In 
this medical treatife, is a fection anfwering the queftion, What 
in general are the commodities of wine? and containing a de- 
{cription of the particular differences of wines according to their 
feveral qualities. 

He begins with obferving, that‘* white wines and Rhenith 
wine, do, leaft of all wines, heat and nourifh the body.” ‘The 
white wine here defcribed feems to have been one of the meagre 
9 French 
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French wines, or vins du pais; for the author obferves, that it 
will not keep in perfection many months, - To thefe white wines 
and the Rhenihh, he fignifies in a note, that ‘* a little fugar may 
be added with a lemon, as is hereafter fhewed, but it is more 
medicinal if it be taken without fugar.”? Such is his defcrip- 
tion of Rhenifh, &c. from which fome may infer one of thofe to 
be the fack of our forefathers, and not what we call fo, which is 
a wine brought from the Canary-Iflands. 

But our author proceeds to defcribe Canary wine, ‘* which 
beareth the name of the iflands from whence it is brought, and 
is of fome termed a facke, with this adjun@ /weete, but yet very 
improperly, for it differeth not only from facke in fweetnefle and 
pleafantneffe of tafte but alfo in colour and confiftence : for it is 
not fo white in colour as facke, nor fo thin in fubftance.”” Ven- 
ner gives no hint that it is proper or improper, cuftomary or not, 
to mix fugar with this {weet facke, nor with malmfey, mufkadelle, 
or baftard, (which is mentioned in Shak{peare with theepithet 
brown) which he likewiie defcribes as generous {weet wines. 

We might ftill remain in doubt, ifour author had not given a 
defcription of facke itfelf, which he faysis ‘‘ completely not 
in the third degree; and that fome affect to drink facke with 
fugar and fome without ; and upon noother ground, as I think, 
but as it is beft pleafing to their palate.” He then proceeds g 
*« I thall fpeak what I deem hereof, and I think I hall well fa- 
tisfie fuch as are judicious. Sacke taken by itfelfis very hot 
and very penetrative ; being taken with fugar, the heat is both 
fomewhat allayed, and the penetrative quality thereof alfo re~ 
tarded.” This defcription by no means agrees with the proper- 
ties of Rhenith, as defcribed by our author. It is farther dif. 
tinguifhed by his obfervation, that ‘* Rhenifh, &c. decline after 
a twelvemouth, but facke, and the other ftronger wines, are beft 
when they are two or three years old.” 

By the application of the word /weete to facke, as an equivalent 
to Canary wine, it {gems highly probable, that facke itfelf was 
not a {weet wine ; that it did not receive its name from having a 
faccharine flavour, but from its being originally ftored in facks 
or borachios. It does not appear to have been a French wine, 
but a trong wine, the production of a hot climate. Probably 
it was what is called dry mountain, or fome Spanith wine of that 
kind. This conjeéture is the more plaufible, as Howell, in his 
French and Englith Ditionary, printed in the year 1650, tranfe 
lates facke, by the words vin d’E/pagne, vin fec.” 


4E2 A remarkable 
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4 remarkable Account of the Herring Fifbery, from their firft Ap- 
pearance ox cur Coafts to their leaving this Iftand. 


HE herring fhoals being one of the greateft curiofities in 
nature, I fhall begin the ‘ketch with an account of their 
progrefs, as given by a modern author. 

The Shetlanders know their approach, by feveral tokens of 
the air and water. When they appear, it is an incredible thoal 
coming from the north ; the fpecies is fo well known as to need 
no defcription ; from whence they come, and where they may be 
faid to breed and increafe, we know little of ; that they are in- 
numerable in quantity, is a matter of fact; nor do they, as we 
can perceive, return from whence they came, to breed a further 
fupply for the next feafon. On the contrary, they come from 
home, wherever that may be, big with young, {welling with their 
prolific fpawn, in which every fith is faid to produce 10,000 
others, and this fpawn they caft in thefe feas ; for they come 
to us full, and are fhouten long before they go from us. 

They come, as it may be faid, onthe breadth of the fea ; 
and the bulk of the fhoal is probably greater than the whole land 
of Great Britain and Ireland. They are doubtlefs greatly 
ftraitened when they come fouthward, by being obliged to pafs 
between the fhores of Greenland and the North Cape ; which, 
to fuch immenfe warms, muft be called a ftrait, though on the 
furface of the globe it be no lefs than 200 leagues in breadth. 

When this furprifing body meets with an interruption from the 
fituation of the ifland of Great Britain, it divides them into two 
parts, whether equal, or how near fo, is not to be determined. 

One part of them fteer fomething Welt or South-welt, and 
leaving the iflands of Orkney and Shetland to the left, pafs on 
towards Ireland; there meeting a fecond interruption, from the 
fituation of that ifland, they divide themfelves again, one part 
keeping on the coaft of Britain, pafs away South down that 
which we call St. George’s Channel, and on coming on between 
iingland and Ireland, they enter the Severn fea, where they meet 
with their {pecies again. The other part edging off, for want of 
room, to the Weft and South-weft, as before, go along the Hi- 
bernian ccean, and {lill keeping on the coalt, make about to the 
South fhore of Ireland, and then fteering South eaft, meet with 
their {pecies again, who come down the Irifh Channel. 

‘The other part of the firft divifion made-in the North, parting 
a little to the Eaft and South-eaft, come down into the German 
ocean, end keeping fill clofe to the coait of Britain, they pafs 
by Shetland, and then make the point of Buchanefs, and the 
cuali of Abeidcen ; filling as they pafs all the bays, firths, rivers, 
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and creeks, with their innumerable multitudes; as if dire&tced by 
Heaven, on purpofe to prefent tiemfelves, for the relief and em- 
ployment of the poor, the benefit of triffic. Hence they 
comeaway fouth by Dunbar, and rounding the high fhoresof St. Job 
and Berwick, are feen again off scarborough and not before ; 
and not in buik, until they come to Yarmouth Road in England, 
and thence to the mouth of the Thames: from thence pafling 
the Brisith Channel, they are feen no more. 

We come next to the filaing for them by the feveral nations 
of Europe, from which fo great a profit in trade is raifed, aavi- 
gation fo much improved, feamen nurfed and bred up, and fo 
many thoufands, we may fay millions, perhaps, of handseme 
ployed and maintained both on fea and on fhore. 

Before the late eftablifhment of the Society of the Free Britith 
Fifhery, the Dutch gave them the firft falute, who were generally 
ready off Shetland, at the firft appearance of the fifh, with 
about 1500 fails of boats, {preading their nets in the fa r way, as 
they call it, of the fihh: they are not long loading all their vetfels; 
which when done, they make home to cure them, repack, and 
prepare them for the markets, which arechiefly at Dantzick ane 
the Eaft country. 

The herrings not mifiing the comparative few of their fpecies 
which are there taken, make on their way for the thores of Scot- 
land, and {preading themfelves upon the fand and thoals in every 
creck, harbour, or bay, asit were offering themfclves to the Scots 
nets, as for the commerce of the merchants taere~—-Nor did the 
Scots, before the late eftablithed fitheries, neg'ect to take very 
great quantities, which they alfo cured, pickled up, and fent to 
the fame market as the Dutch; and confidering the Dutch 
carry all their fithh home, repack, pickle, and relade them on 
other thips, the Scotch are frequently at market before the Dutch, 
and fell for as good a price. 

After the Scots on the north fide of the Tay have thus 
finifhed, the Dunbar fithing boats and the Fife-men, fall in 
among the herrings, and they likewile take a confiderable quane 
tity, as well for carrying up by land, for the ule of the country, 
to Edinburgh and other populous places, as for curing after the 
Yarmouth manner, and making what we call red herrings. 

From thence the fhoal of ith, keeping in deeper water, are 
fearce {een any more, except a little off Scarborough, till they 
come to Yarmouth, where {preading themielves upon the fands 
ja queit of their food, they are again taken in prodigious quan- 
titics by the Englifh, the Dutch, andthe French. For as the 
Yarmouth and Leoftoffe men take and cure 50,c00 barrels of 
yed herrings in a year, fo they confume an innumerable number 

in 
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in the town of Yarmouth, the city of Norwich, and all the ade 
jacent towns of thofe populous counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
as well as in Effex, Cambridgethire, &c. 

While they are fifhing for them here, other branches of that 
fhoal pufh themfelves forward to the mouth of the Thames, 
where the fifhing fmacks of London, Dover, Folkftone, Sand. 
wich, and all that coaft, take alfo innumerable quantities for the 
London market, and for all the populous towns on the river 
Thames, and near the fea coaft of Kent and Suffex.—All this 
while the Dutch fitting out their buffes again, lie on the back of 
Yarmouth fands, as do likewife the French, Flufhingers, Bree 
meners, and Hamburgers. 

Laftly, they comeintothe Narrow Seas, where the French on 
one fide, and our Weft-country fifhermen on the other, meet 
them again, and by this time they caft their roes, and become 
fhotten ; after which they difappear in thefe parts, 

On the weft fide of North Britain they fare no better: the 
merchants of Glafgow, Aire, Dumfries, and on the coaft of 
Galloway, are engaged, more or lefs, in herring fifheries ; and 
the merchants of Londonderry, Belfaft, Carrickfergus, and 
Dublin, meet them on that fide; and beginning upon them at 
the Lewes and Weftern Iflands, give them no refl, until having 
ron the gauntlet, as we fay, through the Irifh Channel, they 
come out into the Severn fea, where again they are attacked by 
the Englifh merchants of Devonfhire, from Minehead to Barns 
ftaple and Bideford, and fo on weftward to the towns on the 
north fhore of Cornwall, where many thoufands of tons are 
eatched and cured for trade, and many fhips loaded off with 
them for Spain and the Mediterranean, befides an incredible 
number confumed by the people on fhore. The merchants of 
Pembroke, Swanfea, and all the coalts of South Wales, were 
about King Road doing the fame. After which, being fhotten, 
they {wim weitward, into deep waters, to their own fpecies, and 
are feen no more. 

Thus we have brought thefe fith round the ifland, offering them- 
felves indifferently as they pafs to;the nets of all the neighbouring 
nations ; who, for their awn food, and for fale to other countries 
where the fhoal does not come, take anincredible number. 

Whither they go afterwards, is uncertain. As to the fug- 
geftion that the quantity is by this time exhaufted, the contrary 
is foevident, from the mighty fhoals which are feen in the Se- 
vern fea and on the weft and fouth coafts of England and Ire- 
land at their parting, that it rather feems the number taken bears 
but a very fmall proportion to the whole that might be. 

It 
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It is alfo certain, that thefe thoals of herrings are purfued and 
devoured in great quantities byg the more ravenous and larger 
fith, fach as the porpoife, dog-fith, fin-fih, and the divers forts of 
fea monfters, with which the northern feas abound. 





An ANECOD OT E, 


HEN Sir Andrew Mitchell held the poft of envoy from 

his majefty to the court of Berlin, at the time of the dif- 

pute between England and Spain relative to the affair of Falk 
land Iflands, the king of Proffia expreffed his furprife that our 
court fhould be fo cool and paflive under what he confidered as a 
moft daring infult; the ambafflador anfwered, that it was the 
charatteriftick of this country, not to be too hafty in the commif- 
fion of hoftilities; and that it was ftill hoped the honour of 
Spain would incline her to do juftice without coming to ex. 
tremities.——The king, who has a natural averfion to the Spani- 
ards, replied, He fuppofed if England had been invaded, they 
would then truft to Spanifh honour. To which Sir Andrew re- 
joined, ‘* The cafe would then be materially different, and that 
fhe would have then to truft only to God and herallies.””-— 
** God (continues the monarch), is he then one of your allies ?”” 
—‘* Yes, my liege (fays the envoy fomewhat nettled at the 
queftion),and one co whom fhe pays no fubfidy for his alliance.’” 





REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF LONGEVITY. 


HOMAS PARRE, of Shrophhire, died November 16, 1635, 
aged 152. 

James Bowels, of Killinworth, Shropfhire, died Auguft 15, 
1656, aged 152. 

Anonymous, of Yorkfhire, aged 140, and his fon, aged 100, 
were both living and attended to give evidence at York affize, ia 
1664. 

F. Sagar, of Lancafhire, died in January, 1668, aged 112. 

Henry Jenkins, of Yorkthire, died December 8, 1670, 


agéd 169. 
Robert Montgomery, of Yorkthire, was living in 1670, 
aged 126. 


Countefs of Defmond, of Ireland, aged 140, 
Mr. Eclefton, of Ireland, died in 1691, aged 143. 
Mr, Lawrence, 
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Mr. Lawrence, of Scotland, now living, aged 140. 

Mary Gore, born at Collingworth, in Yorkfhire, lived 100 
years in Ireland, and died in Dublin, in 1727, aged 125. 

Mr. Ellis, of Surry, died about 1748, aged 137. 

Simon Sack, of Trionia, died May 30, 1764, aged 141. 

Colonel Thomas Winfloe, of Ireland, died Auguft 12, 1766, 
aged 156. 

Francis Confift, of Yorkthire, died in January 1768, aged 150. 

Francis Bons, of France, died February 6, 1769, aged 124. 

Chriftopher Jacob Drakenberg, of Norway, a boat{wain ia 
the Danifh navy, died June 24, 1770, aged 146. 

Margaret Fofter, of Cumberland, aged 136, and her daughter, 
100, were both living, in 1770. 

John ‘Lite, of Worcefterthire, died in March, 1774,aged 125. 

John Mount, of Scotland, died February 27, 1776, aged 130. 

A goldfmith of France died in June 1776, aged 140. 

Mary Yates, of Shropfhire, died in 1776, aged 128. 

John Brookey, of Devonhhire, living in 1777, aged 134. 

Mifs Ellis, of Surry, died in 1781, aged 104. 

Mr. Froome, of Holms-Chapel, Chethire, died in May 1785, 
eged 125. 

Mary M‘Donald, of the county of Down, in Ireland, died 
June 10, 1785, aged 118. 

Mary Cameron, of Invernefsthire, died in July, 1785, aged 130. 

General Oglethorpe died in Auguit 1785, aged 103. 

Mifs Ellis, daughter of Mr. bllis, of Richmond, in Surrey, 
was living Auguft .6, 17%5, aged 105. 

Mr. Rowe, of Nutwell-Houle, Scotland, died in Augult 1785, 
aged 106. 

Donald M‘Keen, of Argylefhire, died in September 1785, 
aged 109. 

William Morton, of Dalzell, near Hamilton, in Scotland, 
died about 14 years ago,aged 174. Itis remarkable, that feveral 
years before his death he ordered one Archibald Brownlie, car- 
penter, to make his coffin ; and, to prove his affection, he would 
never fleep without it was placed on the top of his bed. His 
dog, named Barti, affifted at the funeral, which ** brought his 
grey hairs with forrow to the grave.” 





A REFLECTION. 


F you are not able by fituation, or through the neceility of 
raifing fupplies within the year, or by habit (for virtue itfelf 


is but a habit) todo much good, yet do as little harm as ——e 
THE 


| 
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THE DOG OF THE TOMBS. 
[From Mr. Pratt’s Mifcellanies, lately publifhed.] 


NCLINE ‘thine ear, O man! to the true ftory of the Dog of 
I the Tombs; and let his example be a leffon to humanity 
for ever. 

There is, it feems, a creature at this time employed in medi- 
tations amongft the tombs of the metropolis, Not the ghoft of 
Mr. James Hervey, butthe gholtly fubftance, if fo I dare to exe 
prefs myfelf, of a four-footed friend, who, for eleven long years, 
hath bemoaned the lofs of a mafter buried near the place of the 
poor dog’s fequeftration. For the above {pace of time this faith- 
ful adherent hath been noticed to lead a pathetic kind of life 5 
fo pathetic, indeed, that I have already made an advance to ac- 
quaintancefhip, and hope to form a ferious attachmext with him, 
for the refidue of his days, on my return to town. His conftant 
practice, and the gloomy habits of his exiftence, are as follow : 
—oppofite to the houfe of Mr. Blackburne, is the church-yard 
of St. Olave’s, where the little receptacles of humanity are in 
many parts dilapidated. Amongtt thefe appearsa cragged aper= 
ture, {carce large enough to admit the moarnfal animal into the 
fubterraneous ruins, where he purfues his way, unfeeing and une 
feen, till, as has fince been difcovered, he explores the {pot that 
is confecrated to his forrows. The neighbours have celebrated 
him for this penfive purfuit, till fo much of his fad hiflory as 
can be collected from his melancholy and its motives, running 
into a popular tale, the fubfequent facts have got into every one’s 
mouth, Of late it has been his fate to meet a friend in this in- 
genious artift, who hath gazed often upon his in and out- goings 
with an eyeof ftri€ture and furprife. ‘The refult of his remarks 
is, that this vifitant of the vaults—a fingular folitary whofe mo- 
nattery is ereéted among{t the dead—invariably follows one courle 
of conduct, fhunning all canine as all human intercourfe, at 
once refigning our {pecies and his own; going gloomily into 
his cavern, and never returning but on the extremett calls and 
fevereit infiftings of nature, by which he inftinétively is driven 
into day-light. He, however, endures it no longer tham juit to 
walk folemnly, ** with ghoftly fteps and flow,” into Mr. Black- 
burne’s houfe ; to eat the food, which he probably takes becawie 
he would not with to part with, or fhorten his forrows, or to ter- 
miinate them amidcft the facred duft of fome loved friend, over 
which he is now the general centinel. Yet in this effort of 
perpetuating his fympathy, and of grudging the moments that 
are flolen from it, he is not reprefented as a being apt to form 

Vor. VI. 155.6 4 F new 
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Anfwer, by G. Bulgen, of Caftle-Cary, to Amicus’s Rebus, inferied 
November 7. 


*VE felected the initials, the fame I’ve combin’d, 
| And CROMWELL’s the Briton thereby I’ve defin’d, 





A QUESTION, by W. Weftcott, of Martock. 


F to the fquare of my age in years you add the cube of one- 

third of the furplus months, the number produced will be 

the fame asthe numberof months multiplied by 7; moreover, 
my age in years is 3 more thanthe months. Query my age? 





A REBUS, dy F. C. of Bridport, 


Man who, by a vain defire, 
Sat the heavens and earth on fire ; 

A bire that feeks to avoid the light, 
And feldom feen but in the night; 
An evil which has overthrown 
Many a rich and pop’lous town ; 
Next call to mind what’s often paid 
‘To the memory of the dead ; 
A city which, in days of yore, 
Command o’er many nations bore ; 
What often ploughs the raging main, 
Fam’d Britain’s glory to maintain ; 
Seventhly, firs, you muit define 
One of the harmonious nine; 
A man that did, as ftories tell, 
Traverfe the gloomy paths of Hell ; 
A virgin next in order range, 
Who had the power her fex to change ; 
Laftly, what lovers often do 
With vows and promifes when they woo. 

Place the initials in a line, 

You'll certainly with eafe define 

A pleafant Dorfet village, where 

Lives a moft lovely beauty fair, 

Who e’en with Venus may compare. ¢ 
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4n ENIGMA, by T. Petvin, of Street. 


F you’re inclin’d my origin to trace, 
The better to obtain my appellation, 
Within fome mountain was the dwelling place 
Of my dear parents ever fince creation. 


Some envious wretch their peaceful manfions fought, 
Urg’d by the keen infults of fordid gain ; 

Nor ever felt a fympathetic thought 
For all the wrongs they from his hands fuftain’d. 


Thence dragg’d, reluctant, and to prifon doom’d, 
Where burfting thrieks proclaim’d their horrid fate, 

Excruciating tortures there confum’d, ‘ 
The name and afpeé of their former ftate. 


To that loath’d dungeon I afcribe my birth; 
Thence carry’d to renew the wearied foil, 
Or hoifted out among the fons of earth, 
To be the fabjeé& of fome ruftic’s toil. 


There drench’d with fluids by his lavifh hand, 
Till dire confufion claims a regal feat ; 

But all refiftance fail’d, nor could I ftand 
The ufurpation of a foul defeat. 


Then beat and mangled till my feeble parts 
Are meet to gratify his mean defires, 

To heal or hide the fabricated arts 
By which he often to great heights afpires. 


In city, town, or village I am found 
To be an object of peculiar fame ; 

Perhaps this initant I your feat furround, 
Therefore with eafe you will declare my name. 


LEETEEE EERE Hee 


Our corre/pondents who fend us queftions, anagrams, rebuffs, See 
are defired to pay the poftage of their letters ; and thofe who do not 
muh not expect to fee what they fend inferted. 


POETRY, 














ADDRESS tro SIMPLICITY. 
By Mifs Dorotuy Enys, 
























ATURE’s firft.born, hail to thee, 
N Ruitic nymph, fimplicity ! 
Drefs'd in robes of ruffet gray, 
Sprightly as the month of May ; 

‘ Fairer than the graces three, 
Rural goddefs, hail to thee ! 
Come, and {miling bring with thee 
Mildly blufhing modetty ; 
Innocence, with brow ferene ; 
Rofy health, the woodland queen ; 
Calm content, with chearful air; 
Piety, the Heaven-born fair ; 
Virtuous love, devoid of guile, 
Tripping on with infant {mile ; 
Blefling on the happy plains, 
Artlefs nymphs, and conftant fwains 5 
Votaries true to love and thee, 
Rural queen, fimplicity ! 


Goddefs come, and fit with me 
Underneath fome aged tree ; 
Liftening to the woodlark’s lay, 
Sweetly warbling on the fpray ; 
Or the milkmaid in tae dale, 
Tripping on with brimming pail ; 
Whillt her {wain, with eager feet, 
Haltes his much-lov’d fair to meet: 
Now he bears her frothing pail, 
Jocund, homeward trom the vale ; 
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Now they fi beneath the fhade 
Nature, kind, for love has made; 
Breathing frefh, with harmlefs glee, 
Tales of pure fimplicity. 


Or we’ll join the harveft train 
Shouting jovial o’er the plain ; 

Hear them.jeft, and fing, and laugh, 
While their nut brown ale they quaffs 
When the fariner, all the while, 

Views their mirth with heart-felt {mile, 
Pleas’d to fee the ripen’d year 

Rich repay his honelt care ; 

Scenes like thefe beft fuit with thee, 
Rural queen, fimplicity. 


Thee my mofe fliall ftill attend; 
Thee, the mufes faireft friend ; 
Lead her to thy facred bower, 
‘There thy fofteft influence fhower, 
Which infpir’d the bards of yore, 
Rich in nature’s genuine lore, 
And of late, with heavenly fire, 
Gray and Goldfmith did infpire 5 
Happy bards, belov’d of thee, 
Queen of verfe, fimplicity. 


Goddefs, ftill to thee I fue, 

And my earneft prayers renew : 
Give me Shenftone’s gentle lay, 
Or the tuneful lyre of Gay ; 

Or at leaft the Doric reed, 
Cunningham’s interior meed, 
Breathing ftrains inipir’d by thee, 
His beit-lov’d fimplicity. 


Let me charm the nymphs and fwaids, 
Pleas’d with nature’s aitiefs ftrains ; 
Let me draw the filent tear, 

From the fhepherd’s eye fincere 3 
O+ in ftrains that foftly move 
Melt the maid to virtuous love ; 
Or on country feftal cays 
Tune my reed their mirth to raifes 
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Thus, unenvied, let me fing, 
Jocund as the fmiling {pring 5 
Happy, if approv’d by thee, 
Rural queen, fimplicity. 





For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
4CARD to Mr. E Y, on bis MARRIAGE. 





CCEPT, my friend, this humble lay 
That hails thee on thy nuptial day ; 
Forgive me if I tell the truth, 
And praife thee, gen’rous, worthy youth ; 
Flatt’ry, good fir, is not my trade, 
My mofe is no fuch fawning jade ; 
Yet juft to merit’s rightful claim, 
She fings thy worth and faireft fame. 
Be happy with your virtuous fair, 
Lov’d objeé&t of your future care ; 
On her, on thee, and all thy race, 
May bounteous Heav’n beftow each grace, 
Till as along the ftream of life, 
You glide with this your darling wife, 
A pattern to fucceeding times, 
You prove how juft thefe homely rhymes. 


LANSONIENSIS. 
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{Communicated by Lansontensis.] 
a 


NDERNEATH this turf doth lie, 

Back to back, my wife and I. 
Generous ftranger, {pare the tear, 
For could the {peak, I cannot hear + 
Happier far than when in life, 
Free from noife, and free from ftrife. 
When the lait trump the air thall fill, 
If the gets up, I'll e’en lie fill. 





